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“Now,  philanthropists  may  easily  imagine  there  is  a  skillful  method  of 
disarming  and  overcoming  an  enemy  without  great  bloodshed,  and  that  this 
is  the  proper  tendency  of  the  Art  of  War.” 

—  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War 1 

"They  will  all  be  finished  because  there  is  no  choice,  there  is  just  death.” 

—  General  Mustafa  Said  Qadir, 

March  2003. 2 


War  is  about  power.  Power  is  about  getting  another  actor  either  to  engage 
in  behavior  he  would  not  otherwise  have  undertaken,  to  cease  or  mod¬ 
ify  behavior  in  which  he  is  presently  engaged,  or  to  refrain  from  behavior  in 
which  he  is  intending  to  engage.  In  the  words  of  Clausewitz,  war  is  an  “act  of 
violence  intended  to  compel  our  opponent  to  fulfill  our  will.”3 

In  the  several  millennia  of  organized  armed  conflict,  the  surest  way 
to  affect  the  behavior  of  one’s  opponents  has  been  to  kill  enough  of  them  or  so 
degrade  their  armaments  that  as  a  collectivity  they  are  no  longer  able  to  resist. 
Now  we  are  told  that  an  ongoing  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs  (RMA)  is  bid¬ 
ding  fair  to  render  that  approach  to  the  conduct  of  war  obsolete.  A  loosely  re¬ 
lated  family  of  visions  of  the  future  conduct  of  war  has  developed  under  the 
general  rubric  of  the  RMA.  Although  pitched  as  innovative,  all  of  these  vi¬ 
sions  owe  their  fundamental  tenets  to  various  strains  of  thought  with  long  his¬ 
tories.  Some  of  these  visions  have  been  given  official  sanction  and  have  been 
exercised  in  various  ways  by  joint  commands  and  by  the  individual  services.4 

This  article  addresses  one  theory  as  emblematic  of  the  larger  uni¬ 
verse  of  “new”  ideas.  Published  in  late  1996,  the  book  Shock  and  Awe: 
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Achieving  Rapid  Dominance  elaborates  and  proposes  a  comprehensive  vi¬ 
sion  of  America’s  conduct  of  war  in  the  future — Rapid  Dominance.5  It  evi¬ 
dently  has  found  a  receptive  audience  among  current  senior  US  civilian  and 
military  leaders.  Consistent  with  theories  of  air  power  dating  to  Hugh 
Trenchard,  Giulio  Douhet,  and  William  Mitchell,  the  self-described  goal  of 
Rapid  Dominance  is  to  “destroy  or  so  confound  the  will  to  resist  that  an  adver¬ 
sary  will  have  no  alternative  except  to  accept  our  strategic  aims  and  military 
objectives.”6  Relying  on  deception,  misinformation,  and  disinformation, 
Rapid  Dominance  requires  the  ability  to:  anticipate  and  counter  all  opposing 
moves;  deny  an  opponent  objectives  of  critical  value;  convey  the  unmistak¬ 
able  message  that  unconditional  compliance  is  the  only  available  recourse; 
and  control  the  environment  and  master  all  levels  of  an  opponent’s  activities 
to  affect  his  will,  perception,  and  understanding,  including  communications, 
transportation,  food  production,  water  supply,  and  other  aspects  of  infra¬ 
structure,  as  well  as  the  denial  of  military  responses. 

Rapid  Dominance  assumes  that  for  the  present  and  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,  with  the  Cold  War  over:  US  military  forces  are  the  most  capable  in  the 
world;  given  domestic  political  dynamics,  US  military  capability  will  shrink; 
the  US  commercial-industrial  base  provides  a  technological  advantage  the 
military  can  and  must  exploit;  and  US  forces  are  and  will  continue  to  be  de¬ 
ployed  and  engaged  worldwide,  with  a  relatively  high  operating  tempo. 

These  factors  are  not  surprising  and  fairly  reflect  the  present  operat¬ 
ing  environment  for  US  forces.  The  advocates  of  Rapid  Dominance  believe 
that  these  factors,  taken  together,  mean  that  “overwhelming  or  decisive 
force,”  as  advocated  by  former  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  and 
then  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  General  Colin  Powell,  is  going  to  be  neither 
possible  nor  desirable,  and  a  different  approach  is  therefore  required.7  The 
advocates  therefore  argue  that  the  United  States  must  develop  a  military  force 
characterized  by  “near  total  or  absolute  knowledge  and  understanding  of  self, 
adversary,  and  environment”;  “rapidity  and  timeliness  in  application”;  “oper¬ 
ational  brilliance  in  execution”;  and  “(near)  total  control  and  signature  man¬ 
agement  of  the  entire  operational  environment.”8 

Absent  a  peer  competitor  (such  as  the  former  Soviet  Union),  and 
given  US  technological  superiority  and  the  military’s  high  degree  of  profes- 
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sionalism,  the  US  military  is  presumed  to  enter  any  conflict  with  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous  edge  that  its  adversaries  will  have  virtually  no  chance  to  respond.  Taken 
together,  these  characteristics  suppose,  in  essence,  that  the  enemy  will  never 
present  US  forces  with  surprise  sufficient  to  throw  them  off  their  operational 
plans.  Put  differently,  it  is  alleged  that  Rapid  Dominance  will,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  eliminate  the  fog  of  war. 

Consequently,  as  advertised,  Rapid  Dominance  offers  powerful  en¬ 
ticements,  bound  to  appeal  to  high-level  defense  decisionmakers.  It  exploits 
the  US  technological  advantage  over  potential  opponents  in  information  and 
precision  weapons.  It  employs  lighter  forces,  more  readily  deployed  using 
less  lift.  It  emphasizes  air  over  ground  forces.  It  promises  to  achieve  military 
objectives  at  higher  speed  and  lower  cost  than  through  the  use  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force,  with  fewer  casualties  (ours  and  theirs,  military  and  civilian),  and 
with  less  damage  to  the  adversary’s  physical  infrastructure,  lessening  post- 
conflict  expenses. 

These  promises  appeal  to  commonly  held  American  views  on  war: 
substitution  of  capital  for  personnel,  economic  efficiency,  low  casualty  rates 
for  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  quick  operations  with  clear-cut  beginnings  and 
ends.9  And  it  might  work,  given  relatively  weak,  unsophisticated  opponents 
whose  decisionmaking  calculus  employs  a  cost-benefit  approach  with  strate¬ 
gic  objectives  not  dissimilar  to  those  encountered  in  most  Western  cultures. 

Nonetheless,  the  theory’s  assumptions  about  the  US  ability  to  instru- 
mentally  manipulate  the  will  of  its  adversaries  reflect  a  fundamentally  optimis¬ 
tic  approach  to  the  conduct  of  warfare.10  The  problem  with  optimism  in  any 
endeavor,  but  with  especially  profound  consequences  in  war,  is  that  it  “restricts 
anticipation  of  error,  minimizes  its  probability,  and  leads  to  the  concealment  of 
both  its  occurrence  and  the  severity  of  its  effects.”11  Under  a  regime  of  opti¬ 
mism,  errors  may  accumulate  without  recognition  to  a  level  that  ultimately  ne¬ 
gates  our  ability  to  respond  effectively,  or  requires  a  cost  we  may  be  unwilling 
to  pay.  Given  the  long  lead  time  in  the  development  of  weapon  systems  and 
force  structures,  compounded  by  the  dual  problems  of  sunk  costs  and  opportu¬ 
nity  costs,  in  the  domain  of  armed  conflict  this  may  translate  to  an  unnecessary 
loss  of  blood  and  treasure  if  not  actually  to  losing  the  war.  This  article  considers 
one  of  the  several  optimistic  assumptions  on  which  the  theory  of  Rapid  Domi¬ 
nance  is  founded:  It  is  best  to  attack  enemy  will  directly. 

The  Three  Pillars  of  Behavior 

The  insistence  by  the  advocates  of  Rapid  Dominance  on  redirecting 
our  principal  focus  from  an  enemy’s  capability  to  his  will  demands  close, 
careful  attention.  Social  psychologists  have  long  understood  that  human  be¬ 
havior  results  from  the  complex  interplay  of  three  pillars:  motivation,  capa- 
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bility,  and  opportunity.  All  three  must  be  present  in  order  for  behavior  to 
occur:  each  is  necessary,  none  sufficient  unto  itself  to  produce  behavior.12 

Motivation  refers  to  the  animus  for  behavior  and  includes  the  affec¬ 
tive  aspects  of  attitudes,  desires,  ends,  aims,  goals,  objectives,  desired  end 
states,  and  the  like.  Intensity  or  strength  of  motivation  is  typically  denoted  as 
will — in  the  context  of  war,  specifically,  the  will  to  resist  or  to  continue  fight¬ 
ing.  These  affective  components  are  related  to,  affect,  and  are  affected  by  but 
must  be  distinguished  from  cognitive  aspects  of  the  adversary’s  psychology, 
which  include  structures  of  knowledge  and  perceptions  of  the  battlefield. 
(This  article  does  not  systematically  address  these  cognitive  aspects.13) 

Capability  refers  to  the  wherewithal  necessary  to  actually  engage  in 
behavior,  including  psychological  factors  such  as  intelligence  and  possession 
of  relevant  knowledge  and  factual  information,  along  with  physical  factors 
such  as  personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  technologies,  etc.  Opportunity  refers 
to  the  occasion  suitable  for  or  conducive  to  the  behavior,  including  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  geography  and  time. 

Warfare  historically  has  focused  primarily  on  the  opponent’s  capa¬ 
bilities.  Read  Clausewitz: 

Violence,  that  is  to  say,  physical  force  (for  there  is  no  moral  force  without  the 
conception  of  States  and  Law),  is  therefore  the  MEANS;  the  compulsory  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  enemy  to  our  will  is  the  ultimate  object.  In  order  to  attain  this  ob¬ 
ject  fully,  the  enemy  must  be  disarmed,  and  disarmament  becomes  therefore  the 
immediate  OBJECT  of  hostilities  in  theory.14 

There  are  good  and  sound  reasons  for  this  focus:  once  capability  is  degraded 
or  destroyed,  irrespective  of  motivation,  an  adversary  simply  cannot  act  as  he 
may  wish.  Equally  important,  capabilities  are  more  or  less  directly  observ¬ 
able  and — notwithstanding  enemy  efforts  at  concealment  and  deception — 
their  degradation  or  destruction  is  largely  knowable.  At  the  same  time,  de¬ 
veloping  relevant,  meaningful  measures  of  effectiveness  for  degradation  of 
enemy  capabilities  remains  a  complex  and  difficult  task,  and  we  do  not  al¬ 
ways  get  it  right.  At  a  minimum,  measures  of  effectiveness  must  address  the 
effects  of  our  actions  on  an  accurately  determined  enemy  center  of  gravity. 15 

Similarly,  opportunity  for  an  adversary  to  act  may  be  manipulated 
by  means  of  some  combination  of  weapons  of  relatively  greater  reach  (rifled 
guns,  cruise  missiles),  choice  of  military  objective,  deception,  surprise,  and 
movement  and  maneuver — all  of  which  we  have  historically  employed  and 
continually  seek  to  exploit  in  ever  more  systematic  and  effective  ways. 

If  its  principal  focus  has  historically  been  upon  affecting  capability 
and  manipulating  opportunity,  warfare  has  not  ignored  the  matter  of  will.  Few 
can  fail  to  be  aware,  for  example,  of  Sun  Tzu’s  admonishment  that  the  “skillful 
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leader”  attacks  by  stratagem  and  thereby  “subdues  the  enemy’s  troops  without 
any  fighting;  he  captures  their  cities  without  laying  siege  to  them;  he  over¬ 
throws  their  kingdom  without  lengthy  operations  in  the  field.”16  And,  indeed, 
the  advocates  of  Rapid  Dominance  reference  Sun  Tzu  in  this  regard.  But  the 
master’s  recommendation  can  be  properly  understood  only  by  recognizing  its 
historical  context.  As  two  students  of  Sun  Tzu  recently  have  pointed  out,  such 
“misty-mythic  references  serve  numerous  purposes,  but  most  critically  they 
ally  the  author  with  a  figure  whose  strategic  wisdom  is  unquestionable,  there¬ 
fore  impregnating  the  text  with  nearly  scriptural  authority.”17  This  approach 
may  pass  in  academic  discourse — if  even  there — but  it  is  a  thin,  cold  gruel  on 
which  to  base  public  policy  which  profoundly  affects  lives. 

In  the  contemporary  setting,  military  decisionmakers  clearly  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  psychological  and  information  operations  in  prosecuting 
war.  But  Sun  Tzu  intended  this  stratagem  not  as  a  replacement  for  but  as  an 
adjunct  complementary  to  the  use  of  force,  and  in  any  event  he  surely  never 
supposed  that  the  work  would  be  used  as  a  “direct  guide  for  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  in  war.”  Rather,  it  constituted  an  assault  on  what  Sun  Tzu  believed  to  be 
the  flawed  strategic  culture  of  his  time. 

The  central  problem  is  that  enemy  motivations  in  the  form  of  inten¬ 
tions  and  will  typically  have  proven  more  opaque  and  resistant  to  understand¬ 
ing  than  have  capability  and  opportunity.  Intentions  and  will  are,  like  all 
psychological  phenomena,  latent  variables.  That  is,  they  cannot  be  directly 
observed.  Their  existence,  direction,  and  strength  can  only  be  inferred  by 
their  postulated  association  or  correlation  with  other,  directly  observable 
variables.18  It  is  not  impossible  to  develop  relatively  reliable  indirect  mea¬ 
sures  of  latent  variables,  but  such  requires  considerable  investment  of  time 
and  other  scarce  resources  in  design,  testing,  and  validation.  Developing 
measures  of  effectiveness  that  will  allow  us  to  know  whether  we  are  actually 
achieving  our  intended  manipulation  and  degradation  of  enemy  intention  and 
will  is  likely  to  never  be  more  than  partially  successful. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  that  in  seeking  to  understand  an  adver¬ 
sary,  whether  state  or  non-state,  our  analysis  must  push  beyond  the  individual 
level  to  address  the  complex  interactions  of  the  opponent’s  leaders  as  a  collec¬ 
tive.  Although  as  a  matter  of  course  we  refer  to  the  behavior  of  states,  one  can¬ 
not  assume  that  our  adversaries’  senior  leadership  will  all  be  of  like  mind, 
especially  on  such  matters  as  continuing  the  fight.  Here  we  must  be  concerned 
with  both  formal  and  informal  organizational  processes  and  the  dynamics  of 
social  groups.19  The  former  may  be  relatively  visible,  but  the  latter  will  be 
much  less  so  and  will  require  considerable  human  intelligence  to  assess.  It  is 
only  now,  nearly  six  decades  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  that  historians  have 
at  last  pieced  together  a  reasonably  complete  and  accurate  picture  of  the  largely 
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“It  is  alleged  that  Rapid  Dominance  will,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  eliminate  the  fog  of  war.  ” 


invisible  interactions  of  senior  Japanese  military  and  civilian  leaders  over  the 
issues  of  whether  and  how  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Allies.20  This  be¬ 
comes  especially  important  (and  thorny)  when  armies  engage  adversaries  that 
possess  the  trappings  of  modern  institutions  without  the  reality  of  them,  run  not 
on  well-institutionalized  rules  and  procedures  but  on  personal  relationships, 
if  not  Stalinesque  cults  of  personality  supported  by  shadowy  coteries.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  armed  conflicts  for  the  foreseeable  future  appear  likely  to  occur  in¬ 
creasingly  in  areas  that  largely  lack  such  modern  institutions,  and,  if  recent 
events  are  any  bellwether,  against  well-resourced  and  well-organized  non¬ 
state  actors  who  will  prove  to  be  even  more  opaque.21 

States  need  to  be  very  specific  about  what  actors  at  what  levels  are 
appropriately  targeted:  whose  will  are  they  trying  to  collapse?  Should  the 
United  States  target  the  will  of  our  adversary’s  strategic  leadership?  Its  opera¬ 
tional  commanders?  Its  tactical  units?  Odds  are  that  the  appropriate  level  of 
targeting  will  vary  greatly  across  the  range  of  potential  adversaries.  Planners 
cannot  assume  that  even  should  the  will  of  an  adversary’s  leadership  be  bro¬ 
ken,  then  subordinate  commanders  and  units  will  necessarily  elect  to  surren¬ 
der.  That  is,  the  degree  and  character  of  connectedness  across  the  opponent’s 
hierarchy  is  an  empirical  matter  that  cannot  be  assumed  a  priori.  Units  may  of 
their  own  volition  elect  to  fight  on,  even  after  any  real  hope  of  altering  the  out¬ 
come  has  long  passed.  The  stated  unwillingness  of  the  Japanese  army  com¬ 
mander  in  mainland  China  to  surrender  to  what  he  saw  as  a  defeated  Chinese 
military  greatly  worried  senior  Japanese  leadership  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
after  they  had  formally  sued  for  peace  with  the  Allies.  Worse,  perhaps,  are 
those  cases  in  which  subordinate  units  have  been  instructed  to  fight  on,  possi¬ 
bly  to  the  death,  even  should  the  leadership  be  toppled.22 

It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  ascertain  the  enemy’s  military  capa¬ 
bility — his  forces,  technologies,  doctrine,  deployments,  combat  effectiveness. 
It  is  exponentially  more  complex  to  assess  accurately  the  cultural  coding  which 
conditions  his  choice  of  objectives  and  the  decisionmaking  in  support  of 
them — that  is,  his  motivations.  The  American  propensity  to  mirror-image,  ei¬ 
ther  explicitly  or  implicitly,  is  remarkably  strong  and  has  proven  resilient  even 
in  the  face  of  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  errors  inherent  in  doing  so. 
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Thus,  the  intentions  of  both  individuals  and  collective  entities  are 
notoriously  difficult  to  fathom,  a  difficulty  exacerbated  to  the  extent  that  the 
culture  of  the  adversary  is  distant  from  one’s  own.  In  warfare,  a  key  aspect 
of  motivation  is  the  willingness  to  incur  costs,  particularly  in  the  form  of  ca¬ 
sualties.  Non- Western  foes,  especially,  have  again  and  again  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  absorb  casualties  that  by  any  Western  calculus  bear  little  pro¬ 
portionality  to  what  might  be  gained  from  them.  Witness,  for  example:  (1) 
Mao  and  the  Long  March;  (2)  the  People’s  Republic  of  China’s  express  will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  possible  US  atomic  attack  in  consequence  of  entering  the 
Korean  War  in  October  1950;  (3)  PRC  human-wave  tactics  during  the  US 
Marines’  fighting  withdrawal  from  Chosen  to  Hamhung  in  December  1950; 
and  (4)  Japanese  willingness  to  sustain  35  to  40  percent  casualties  merely  in 
redeploying  troops  by  water  transport  from  mainland  China  to  the  Philippines 
during  World  War  II.  And  has  anyone  forgotten  the  extraordinary  loss  of  life 
accepted  by  the  North  Vietnamese  during  the  10,000-day  war?23 

On  this  point,  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  observed  that  the  only  real  sur¬ 
prises — at  the  operational  level  of  war — presented  by  the  Japanese  during 
World  War  II  were  the  Kamikaze  (and  other  suicide  tactics)  and  their  nearly 
absolute  unwillingness  to  surrender  even  in  the  face  of  clearly  overwhelm¬ 
ing  odds.24  The  latter  first  presented  itself  during  the  initial  US  offensive 
against  the  Japanese  at  Guadalcanal  and  in  conjunction  with  the  August 
1942  assaults  on  Tulagi,  Gavutu,  and  Tanambogo.  Of  the  estimated  1,500  de¬ 
fenders,  only  23  prisoners  were  taken,  while  perhaps  70  Japanese  escaped  to 
Florida  Island.25  Although  clearly  noted  in  after-action  reports,  the  lesson  was 
neither  quickly  nor  effectively  integrated  into  the  US  understanding  of  its  en¬ 
emy.  Again,  at  Tarawa  in  November  1943  the  US  Marines  found  themselves 
pitted  against  a  foe  that  would  not  surrender — only  150  of  4,900  defenders 
were  left  alive  at  battle’s  end. 

Later,  when  Japanese  surface  suicide  boats  attacked  US  amphibious 
shipping  at  the  January  1945  Lingayen  landings,  the  actuality  of  the  suicide 
tactics  was  so  far  removed  from  US  understanding  that  we  believed  the  at¬ 
tacks  were  carried  out  by  conventional  motor  torpedo  boats.  Four  months 
later,  while  operation  plans  for  Okinawa  at  least  recognized  the  possibility  of 
aerial  Kamikaze  attacks,  they  contained  no  provisions  for  defense  against  sur¬ 
face  suicide  boats.26  By  the  end  of  the  Okinawa  operation,  the  Japanese  had 
sunk  three  dozen  US  ships  and  damaged  368,  mostly  by  Kamikazes.  US  Navy 
casualties  included  nearly  4,900  dead.  It  was  a  surprise  that  carried  consider¬ 
able  weight.  Winston  Churchill  later  observed  after  his  January  1945  Yalta 
meeting  with  Franklin  Roosevelt  that  the  President  had  displayed  concern  “at 
Japanese  suicide  attacks  in  the  Pacific,  which  meant  constantly  losing  forty  or 
fifty  Americans  for  one  Japanese,  and  he  was  not  very  hopeful  about  an  early 
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end  of  either  war.”27  And  that  was  before  Okinawa.  No  comparable  surprise 
ever  came  from  our  Western  foes,  the  Germans  or  the  Italians. 

These  examples  compel  attention  also  to  the  interactions  among  mo¬ 
tivation,  capability,  and  opportunity.  For  example,  an  adversary  willing  to  in¬ 
cur  high  casualties  (motivation)  might  well  launch  a  major  land  operation  in 
the  face  of  winter  (opportunity)  even  lacking  appropriate  winter  clothing  and 
equipment  (capability) — something  we  would  be  loath  to  do.28 

The  Unknow  ability  of  Will 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  adversary’s  psyche  is  practi¬ 
cally  knowable.  We  then  must  still  contrive  a  course  of  action  that  will  effec¬ 
tively  destroy  his  will.  Rapid  Dominance  explicitly  assumes  that  a  message  can 
be  constructed  and  sent  to  an  adversary  which  will  cause  him  to  inescapably 
conclude  that  resistance  would  be  futile.  But  what  if  the  adversary’s  objective 
is  simply  to  remain  both  alive  and  in  power,  even  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
things,  a  calculus  almost  incomprehensible  to  the  American  mind?  Or,  worse 
(perhaps)  the  enemy’s  objective  may  lack  concreteness  in  the  Western  sense. 
For  example,  al  Qaeda  surely  has  no  aim  to  hold  territory  or  maintain  regime 
control;  rather,  one  objective  is  simply  to  enact  the  process  of  violent  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  West,  while  its  long-term  objective  is  to  foment  widespread  conflict 
between  the  Islamic  world  and  the  West.  Given  these  objectives,  what  would 
“shock  and  awe”  these  foes  into  submission,  short  of  their  destruction? 

There  is  historical  precedent  for  this  problem.  In  January  1 943  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  stunned  virtually  everyone,  though  perhaps  not  Churchill,  by 
announcing  that  we  would  seek  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany,  It¬ 
aly,  and  Japan.  By  mid-1943,  some  perspicacious  Japanese  leaders,  not  un¬ 
reasonably,  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  though  Japan  could  not  realistically 
expect  to  win  the  war,  it  must  end  the  war  on  negotiated  terms  it  could  bear. 
American  popular  support  for  the  war  was  perceived  as  a  critical  weakness 
that  could  be  exploited  to  get  at  the  strategic  center  of  gravity — the  US  civil¬ 
ian  leadership.  Japan  decided  to  attack  this  weakness  by  causing  as  many 
American  military  casualties  as  possible,  believing  that  an  American  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  sustain  casualties  would  soon  compel  it  to  cease  its  otherwise  inex¬ 
orable  drive  on  Japan.  Thus,  systematic  attacks  on  American  amphibious 
shipping  at  the  beachhead  became  policy — not  to  defeat  American  landings 
(although  orders  and  propaganda  were  couched  in  such  terms),  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  fully  understood  that  American  forces  could  ultimately  take  any  objec¬ 
tive  they  wished,  but  in  order  to  inflict  casualties  on  an  available  target. 
Because  its  conventional  forces  were  unable  to  compete  force-on-force  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  an  asymmetrical  stratagem  of  “special  attack” 
forces  was  developed  and  executed  (i.e.,  Kamikaze  pilots  were  instructed  to 
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target  amphibious  shipping  and  aircraft  carriers;  surface  suicide  boats  aimed 
for  transports).  Defense  of  the  Japanese  Home  Islands  also  included  an  elabo¬ 
rate  system  of  “special  attack”  weapons.29  From  the  US  perspective  this  con¬ 
stituted  a  baffling  continuation  of  the  war  by  an  adversary  who  surely  knew 
he  was  beaten  and  could  not  hope  to  win. 

Conversely,  the  so-called  terror  bombing  by  Allied  air  forces  of  urban 
populations  in  Germany  and  Japan  did  not  yield  the  results  sought:  the  funda¬ 
mental  collapse  of  civilian  support  for  their  regimes.  The  Japanese  endured 
staggering  casualties — on  the  night  of  9-10  March  1945,  more  than  300  B-29 
Superfortresses  bombed  Tokyo  with  incendiaries,  destroying  nearly  16  square 
miles,  killing  80,000  to  100,000  people,  almost  all  civilians,  and  leaving  one 
million  homeless.  By  war’s  end,  including  the  effects  of  the  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  atomic  bombs,  the  United  States  had  destroyed  178  square  miles  in 
66  of  Japan’s  major  cities,  forcing  8.5  million  people  from  their  homes.30 

Non- Western  foes  historically  have  not  placed  the  same  value  on  the 
individual  as  have  Western  cultures,  instead  placing  the  collectivity  in  pri¬ 
macy.  In  combination  with  values  embedded  in  those  cultures  which  rational¬ 
ize  or  celebrate  the  death  of  individuals  in  support  of  the  collectivity’s 
welfare,  these  values  render  Western  calculations  of  measured  force  almost 
wholly  irrelevant.  Reinforce  these  values  with  an  authoritarian  regime  which 
does  not  meaningfully  depend  upon  the  consent  of  its  governed,  and  one  has  a 
ready  recipe  for  considerable  mischief.31 

This  is  no  more  than  to  recognize  that  one’s  adversaries  have  an  in¬ 
nate,  probably  infinite,  capacity  for  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  essence  of  ir¬ 
rationality  and  the  height  of  folly,  but  which  makes  sense  within  their  own 
collective  psychology.  If  war  between  and  among  Western  states  seems  in¬ 
creasingly  remote  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  if  analysts  are  correct  that  the 
focus  of  our  attentions  is  ineluctably  migrating  toward  Asian  areas,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  effectively  understanding  the  mindsets  of  potential  and  actual  foes 
will  only  be  exacerbated.32  Although  convenient,  it  is  at  our  peril  that  we  sup¬ 
pose  there  exists  only  one  way  to  interpret  the  world;  the  long  history  of  two 
distinct  philosophies  may  well  have  produced  profound  differences  in  the 
thought  processes  of  Occident  and  Oriental.33  While  the  means  for  destruc¬ 
tion  of  capability  remains  relatively  consistent  across  a  wide  range  of  po¬ 
tential  adversaries — a  SAM  is  a  SAM  is  a  SAM — efforts  to  manipulate  an 
adversary’s  will  must  be  differentiated  and  nuanced  to  resonate  with  the  spe¬ 
cific  culture  of  each  foe. 

At  the  same  time,  degrading  or  destroying  enemy  capability  need  not 
translate  to  simple  force-on-force  operations.  For  example,  the  US  submarine 
campaign  against  Japanese  shipping  in  World  War  II  effectively  degraded  Ja¬ 
pan’s  ability  to  continue  the  war  by  destroying  its  merchant  bottoms,  especially 
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tankers  and  fleet  oilers.  This  wreaked  havoc  with  Japan’s  industrial  capability 
to  generate  military  power,  and  it  starved  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  of  fuel 
for  warships,  compelling  it  to  base  its  dwindling  fleet  near  sources  of  oil, 
thereby  reducing  mobility  and  operational  tempo,  while  greatly  complicating 
battle  plans.  Leyte  in  October  1944  is  but  one  example.34  It  also  reduced  to 
nearly  zero  Japan’s  ability  to  train  new  pilots,  given  the  scarcity  of  aviation 
fuel.  Simultaneously,  the  submarine  campaign  sharply  reduced  Japan’s  ability 
to  import  critical  war-related  mineral  resources.  The  need  to  construct  new 
merchant  ships  to  replace  those  lost  imposed  a  harsh  opportunity  cost  on  an 
already  sorely  tested  industrial  base.  Finally,  the  manifest  presence  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  American  submarines  compelled  the  Japanese  to  resort  to  ineffi¬ 
cient  routings  and  schedules  for  their  shipping.  The  submarine  warfare  worked 
because  it  constituted  an  attack  on  a  critical  enemy  vulnerability — its  island 
status,  inadequate  indigenous  war-related  resources,  and  lengthy,  poorly  pro¬ 
tected  sea  lines  of  communication  (the  Japanese  never  possessed  adequate 
numbers  of  escort  vessels).  In  turn,  the  submarine  campaign  was  founded  on 
American  critical  strengths — the  tremendous  capabilities  of  its  fleet  subma¬ 
rines,  communications  intercepts  and  decryptions,  and  centralized  command 
and  control  capacities. 

Additionally,  let  us  remember  that  while  any  given  action  may 
achieve  the  objectives  sought,  it  is  always  subject  to  unanticipated  conse¬ 
quences,  some  of  which  may  prove  negative  or  counterproductive.35  The  po¬ 
tential  for  negative  unintended  consequences  is  inversely  related  to  the  extent 
of  cause-and-effect  knowledge  underlying  any  given  decision.  Planners  can 
therefore  expect  such  consequences  when  addressing  an  adversary’s  psyche. 
A  World  War  II  example  illustrates  the  point.  The  August  1942  hit-and-run 
assault  on  Makin  by  Marine  Raiders  was  intended  to  divert  the  Japanese  from 
reinforcing  Guadalcanal.  Even  though  the  Japanese  recognized  it  for  that,  it 
still  accomplished  its  objective,  perhaps  too  well.  The  raid  so  jolted  the  Japa¬ 
nese  as  to  the  vulnerability  of  their  Gilbert  Islands  bases  that  the  next  month 
they  embarked  on  an  extensive  program  of  reinforcement  and  fortification 
which  rendered  the  November  1943  US  assault  on  Betio — the  key  to  Tarawa 
Atoll,  which  was  in  turn  the  key  to  the  Gilberts,  and  the  opening  gambit  in  the 
Central  Pacific  drive — vastly  more  costly  in  blood  and  treasure.36 

Perception  and  Deception 

The  other  half  of  Rapid  Dominance’s  focus  on  the  adversary’s  psy¬ 
chology — manipulating  the  perceptions  of  our  adversaries — may  be  equally 
elusive.  Our  enemies  have  historically  proven  wise  enough  to  analyze  our  pre¬ 
vious  actions  and  current  doctrine,  with  an  eye  toward  their  relevance  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  their  own  operations  against  us.  Well-planned,  well- 
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“If  we  fail  to  demand  that  new  approaches  to 
warfighting  be  empirically  testable, 
it  will  be  only  at  our  peril.  ” 


mounted,  sophisticated  deception  plans  may  suffer  unexpected  setbacks.  In  the 
run-up  to  the  planned  amphibious  assault  on  the  Japanese  Home  Islands  (over¬ 
all  named  Operation  Downfall,  with  Operation  Olympic  focused  on  Kyushu, 
and  Operation  Coronet  as  the  follow-on  for  Honshu)  scheduled  for  autumn 
1945,  the  United  States  devised  and  executed  an  elaborate  strategic  deception 
plan  called  Pastel.  It  was  intended  to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  not  redeploy 
their  army  forces  in  Mainland  China  to  the  Home  Islands  by  making  them  think 
we  would  continue  our  blockade  of  Japan  and  land  on  Formosa.  American 
planners  believed  that  even  if  Pastel  worked  as  intended,  the  Japanese  would, 
by  30  days  before  the  actual  landings,  have  discerned  the  general  assault  areas. 
Consequently,  a  second  deception  component  was  developed  to  persuade  the 
Japanese  that  Shikoku,  not  Kyushu,  was  the  site  of  the  initial  landings. 

The  Japanese  were  not  at  all  misled  by  Pastel.  They  had  discerned 
the  intended  American  targets  even  before  the  landings  at  Okinawa.  Without 
very  much  hard  intelligence,  the  Japanese  had  planned  based  on  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  was  consistent  with  past  American  operations  and  US  interests:  the 
Americans  were  unlikely  to  attack  anywhere  that  could  not  be  supported  by 
land-based  air,  and  Kyushu’s  topography  would  provide  both  anchorages  and 
airfields  required  for  an  assault  on  Honshu.  No  other  potential  targets  offered 
the  same  advantages.37 

So  it  was  that  in  early  1945,  even  before  the  Americans  had  fixed 
plans  for  concluding  the  war,  the  Japanese  predicted  a  “two-pronged  advance 
from  the  Marianas  toward  the  Iwo  Jima  island  group  and  from  the  Philippines 
toward  either  Taiwan,  Shanghai,  or  Okinawa.”38  In  April  1945  Imperial  Gen¬ 
eral  Headquarters  outlined  the  planned  defense  of  the  Home  Islands,  includ¬ 
ing  plans  to  funnel  reserves  from  other  areas  to  Kyushu  in  case  it  was  attacked 
or  to  Tokyo  if  it  were  attacked  prior  to  the  Kyushu  landings.39  Comparison  of 
the  order  of  battle  for  Japanese  defenses  of  Kyushu  (derived  from  signals  in¬ 
tercepts)  with  the  American  operation  plan  shows  that  the  Japanese  had 
clearly  divined  the  precise  beaches  on  which  US  forces  intended  to  land. 
They  may  have  lacked  hard  intelligence,  but  they  thoroughly  understood  our 
way  of  doing  business.40 
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Just  as  cultural  differences  make  it  difficult  to  discern  an  adversary’s 
intentions,  the  probability  of  effectively  manipulating  his  perceptions  also  de¬ 
creases  as  his  cultural  distance  from  our  own  increases — quite  apart  from  the 
historic  American  habit  of  telegraphing  our  moves.  If  Thomas  Barnett  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  assertion  that  the  focus  of  American  foreign  policy  and  military  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  foreseeable  future  will  be  along  the  so-called  “arc  of  instability” 
from  the  Caribbean  Basin  through  Africa  to  South  and  Central  Asia  and  across 
to  North  Korea — and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is — then  the  United  States  will  be 
addressing  an  extraordinarily  heterogeneous  array  of  state  and  non-state 
threats  across  a  vast  and  varied  geographic  area,  with  the  only  common  threads 
being  unstable  social,  economic,  and  political  systems,  and  the  near  complete 
absence  of  democracy  and  modem  institutions.41  Thus,  we  will  be  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  confronting  non- Western  foes  about  whom  we  know  relatively  little. 
Although  the  detailed,  in-depth  cultural  knowledge  necessary  for  a  basic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  enemy  will  and  perception  across  the  “arc  of  instability”  is,  at 
least  in  principle,  susceptible  of  acquisition,  gaining  such  knowledge  will  re¬ 
quire  considerable  capital  investment,  systematic  effort,  and  time. 

To  date,  there  is  little  indication  such  investment  and  effort  has  been 
made.  Notwithstanding,  for  example,  Vice  Admiral  Arthur  Cebrowski’s  call 
for  “regional  expertise”  as  integral  to  the  success  of  “network-centric  opera¬ 
tions,”  the  focus  has  been  on  technology  and  hardware.  As  Edward  Smith  has 
recently  had  to  remind  us, 

Precise  effects-based  warfare  will  demand  more  than  sensor-based  awareness. 

It  will  require  us  to  identify  both  the  specific  vulnerability  we  need  to  act 
against  and  the  desired  result.  To  do  this,  we  need  to  know  the  enemy.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  creating  such  knowledge  of  the  enemy  will  draw  on  sensor  information, 
to  be  sure,  and  will  be  subject  to  some  time  compression  as  a  result,  but  is  much 
more  a  matter  of  creating  regional  expertise  and  extensive  regional  and  techni¬ 
cal  intelligence  databases.  In  short,  we  will  find  ourselves  reintroducing  the  hu¬ 
man  dimension  into  the  loop  and  expanding  our  reliance  on  functions  that  must 
be  carried  out  over  months  and  years,  and  essentially,  must  be  completed  before 
the  battle  even  begins.42 

Even  should  we  materially  advance  our  regional  expertise,  military  com¬ 
manders  and  civilian  leaders  will  still  have  to  accord  such  factors  significant 
weight  in  their  planning  and  decisionmaking. 

Caveats  and  F alsifiability 

John  Dewey  argued  many  years  ago  that  we  are  well  advised  to  craft 
our  public  policies  in  such  a  way  that,  like  scientific  hypotheses,  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  falsification.  That  is,  we  should  construct  them  so  that  they  are  decid- 
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able:  we  can  know  whether  they  will  work  as  intended.43  This  perspective  is  in 
fact  integral  to  modern  military  decisionmaking:  woe  betide  the  staff  officer 
who  proposes  a  course  of  action  without  tying  it  to  meaningful  measures  of 
effectiveness.  If  we  fail  to  demand  that  new  approaches  to  warfighting  be  em¬ 
pirically  testable,  it  will  be  only  at  our  peril,  or,  rather,  at  the  peril  of  those 
who  would  go  in  harm’s  way. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the  proponents  of  Rapid  Dominance  would 
have  us  do.  Its  authors  propose  several  tests  of  Rapid  Dominance:  against  the 
major  regional  contingencies;  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  operations  other 
than  war;  for  its  political  consequences,  particularly  with  respect  to  deterrence; 
and  concerning  its  implications  for  waging  alliance  and  coalition  warfare.  But 
none  of  these  “tests”  is  defined  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  know  whether  Rapid 
Dominance  will  work.  What  would  be  the  evidence  for  its  failure  or  success? 

Moreover,  Shock  and  Awe  is  so  suffused  with  caveats  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  it  is  rendered  fundamentally  incapable  of  refutation  by  experience. 
The  apologia  in  the  prologue  is  instructive: 

We  note  for  the  record  that  should  a  Rapid  Dominance  force  actually  be  fielded 
with  the  requisite  operational  capabilities,  this  force  would  be  neither  a  silver 
bullet  nor  a  panacea  and  certainly  not  an  antidote  or  preventative  for  a  major 
policy  blunder,  miscalculation,  or  mistake.  It  should  also  be  fully  appreciated 
that  situations  will  exist  in  which  Rapid  Dominance  (or  any  other  doctrine) 
may  not  work  or  apply  because  of  political,  strategic,  or  other  limiting  factors.44 

Under  what  specific  conditions  would  we  expect  to  see  it  work?  Is  it 
appropriate  only  for  a  limited  set  of  adversaries  who  possess  certain  charac¬ 
teristics?  What  are  those  characteristics?  Is  it  appropriate  only  for  conven¬ 
tional  warfare,  or  is  it  supposed  to  work  across  the  spectrum  of  military 
operations  other  than  war?45  Given  such  careful  qualification,  this  means  we 
may  expect  its  advocates  to  interpret  any  unsatisfactory  results  to  derive  from 
failure  to  understand  properly  what  Rapid  Dominance  really  means  or  failure 
to  execute  it  properly — and  so  we  have  already  seen.  Referring  to  the  war 
against  Iraq,  the  senior  author  of  Shock  and  Awe  recently  complained,  “The 
public  misunderstood  our  concept  of  shock  and  awe — and  so,  perhaps,  did  the 
Pentagon.”46  The  concomitant  of  this  is  the  standard  plaint  that  bureaucratic 
inertia  or  entrenched  interest  defeated  it,  that  if  only  it  had  been  implemented 
properly  it  would  have  proven  effective.  The  remedy  that  will  be  proposed  is 
predictable:  do  not  call  the  fundamentals  of  Rapid  Dominance  into  question; 
rather,  ensure  that  more  controls  are  applied  to  planners  and  executors  so  as  to 
ensure  conformity  with  its  dictates.47 

When  in  the  future  the  United  States  succeeds  militarily  against  its 
adversaries,  we  may  be  confident  that  the  proponents  of  Rapid  Dominance 
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will  claim  credit.  But  if  the  explicit  assumption  of  “non-peer  competitors”  is 
accurate,  it  remains  difficult  to  imagine  any  scenario  where  the  United  States 
would  not  prevail.  Were  the  German  World  War  II  conquests  of  Poland 
(1939);  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France  (1940);  and 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  (1941)  purely  consequent  on  the  “new”  Blitzkreig?  Or, 
excepting  France,  were  they  victories  of  a  powerful  state  over  much  weaker 
ones  and  of  professionally  well-educated  commanders  against  commanders 
of  less  stature  and  training? 

Concluding  Thoughts 

This  is  not  to  advocate  a  return  to  force-on-force  attrition  warfare.  It 
is  not  to  argue  for  symmetrical  force-on-force  operations.  Nor  is  it  to  press  for 
predictable  linear  operations  in  which  objectives  are  pursued  in  series.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  ignore  the  many  advantages  the  United  States 
currently  possesses  relative  to  present  or  near-term  foes,  especially  those  de¬ 
rived  from  speed,  agility,  command  and  control,  communications,  intelli¬ 
gence,  information,  and  precision  weapons.  Similarly,  this  is  not  to  advocate 
a  return  to  the  relatively  indiscriminate  destruction  of  enemy  forces,  materiel, 
cities,  infrastructure,  and  populations. 

It  is,  however,  to  argue  for  focusing  on  capabilities  and  their  degrada¬ 
tion  or  destruction  by  whatever  means — kinetic  or  otherwise — are  deemed  most 
effective.  Certainly,  use  precision  weapons,  but  attack  communications  nodes, 
for  example,  if  planners  and  military  leaders  believe  that  enemy  forces  are  not 
capable  of  coordinated  action  absent  continuous  central  direction.  If  friendly 
forces  believe  the  enemy’s  ability  to  conduct  joint  or  combined  operations  is 
weak  and  open  to  attack,  go  for  the  command  and  control  nodes.  By  all  means, 
use  our  speed  to  penetrate  and  remain  inside  our  adversary’s  decision  cycle.48 
But  do  not  waste  limited-number,  high-cost  weapons  on  purely  symbolic  tar¬ 
gets — after  all,  planning  and  execution  of  warfare  has  always  been  about  the  ef¬ 
fective  allocation  of  scarce  resources,  whether  time,  space,  or  force — until  we 
are  confident  that  the  enemy’s  capability  to  resist  is  nearly  finished.  Does  anyone 
seriously  believe  that  such  attacks  on  Japanese  symbols  would  have  changed  the 
outcome  of  a  Home  Islands  invasion  absent  grave  Japanese  losses  in  capability 
from  the  submarine  guerre  de  course,  the  strategic  bombing  campaign,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  air  and  sea  defeats,  capped  by  the  atomic  attacks?49 

Most  important,  perhaps,  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  advocate  the  reflex¬ 
ive  employment  of  overwhelming  force,  for  the  choice  is  not  between  that  and 
Rapid  Dominance,  as  the  latter’s  proponents  might  have  it,  but  to  exploit  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  US  advantages  to  effectively  remove  the  capability  of  our  adver¬ 
saries  to  act  rather  than  to  attempt  to  attack  directly  their  motivation  to  act.  The 
search  for  new  methods  of  warfighting  that  still  achieve  our  ends  when  re- 
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quired  can  surely  address  less  expensive,  less  damaging,  and  less  lethal  meth¬ 
ods,  but  such  factors  should  not  determine  the  application  of  force.  Nor  is  it  to 
suggest  that  we  back  away  from  improving  our  ability  to  integrate  all  elements 
of  national  power — military,  diplomatic,  economic,  information — but  to  argue 
that  when  we  do  go  to  war,  we  need  to  ensure  that  planners  and  military  leaders 
systematically  address  the  destruction  and  degradation  of  enemy  capability. 

The  point  is  most  fundamentally  to  recognize  that  the  old  rules  of  op¬ 
erational  art  still  apply.  Identify  the  enemy  center  of  gravity  based  on  our  ob¬ 
jectives  and  his  capabilities.  Identify  enemy  critical  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  and  decide  which  are  vulnerable  to  exploitation  as  direct  or  indirect 
pathways  to  that  center  of  gravity.  Identify  the  enemy’s  most  likely  and  most 
dangerous  courses  of  action.  Develop  our  own  courses  of  action  so  that  they 
are  specifically  tailored  to  incapacitate  the  enemy.  Recognize  that  the  enemy 
will  almost  surely  present  surprise  and  some  of  it  will  likely  be  very  serious, 
requiring  substantial  adjustment  on  our  part — tactically,  if  not  operationally 
or  strategically.  Understand  that  the  planning  and  execution  of  systematic 
psychological  and  information  operations  should  support  operations  focused 
on  incapacitation. 

If  we  confront  small,  weak  adversaries,  our  resources  may  allow  us 
to  conduct  more  or  less  simultaneous,  nonlinear  operations  of  great  speed  and 
tempo  (a  la  Boyd)  that  overwhelm  their  capability  to  respond  effectively  in  a 
timely  manner.  But  this  is  not  a  direct  attack  on  will — it  remains  an  attack  on 
capability.  It  simply  is  an  asymmetric  application  of  force — our  C4ISR  capa¬ 
bility50  is  more  robust  than  theirs,  and  we  exploit  that  difference. 

Thus,  the  recommendations  here  are  prosaic:  continue  to  seek  power 
over  our  foes  by  rendering  ineffective  their  capability  to  resist;  recognize  that 
knowledge  on  the  battlefield  will  never  be  complete;  and  leave  optimistic 
philosophies  of  warfighting  to  disputation  in  the  halls  of  academe. 

Such  common  sense  was  recently  exhibited  by  a  former  Naval  War 
College  colleague,  US  Army  Colonel  Joe  Anderson,  lately  commander  of  2d 
Brigade,  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  in  Iraq.  Having  cleared  out 
Fedayeen  fighters  from  Kifl,  Hillah,  Najaf,  and  Karbala,  he  was  asked  whether 
the  paramilitaries  would  re-emerge  after  his  unit  moved  on.  He  replied:  “A  lot 
of  them  are  still  there.  But  their  weapon  systems  have  been  destroyed  or  re¬ 
moved;  their  communications  have  been  destroyed  or  removed;  their  bar¬ 
racks — their  headquarters — many  have  been  destroyed.  You  have  to  wonder 
how  credible  a  force  [they]  really  can  be  now.”51 

NOTES 

I  am  indebted  to  Frank  Uhlig,  Milan  Vego,  and  John  Waghelstein  for  comments  on  earlier  drafts  of  this  essay. 
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